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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven ‘Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or CompLex MArriAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ities are not asyl for pl seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, 1t is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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SAVING FAITH AND “THE FAITH 
OF MIRACLES.” 


BY J. H. NOYES. 
T is evident that genuine. saving faith in- 
cludes “the faith of miracles,” and is es- 
sentially identical with it, from the following 
considerations. 

1. Saving faith joins the believer’s spirit to 
God. By it the creature takes hold on the 
Creator. Itis the connecting link between the 
natural and supernatural. The heart, in be- 
lieving, necessarily rises above all secondary 
agencies and “natural laws,” and, from the 
summit of the created universe, leaps upward 
into the bosom of him who made all things, 
and to whom, what the world calls miracles 
are but common exertions of power. Such 
being the nature of faith, just so far as it takes 
effect on the believer, it makes him “ partaker 
of the divine nature,” and consequently ‘of 
divine power, and transfers him from the 
sphere and conditions of creation to the sphere 
and conditions of the uncreated Godhead. 
The first and most valuable effect of this 
translation is salvation from sin and participa- 
tion in God’s righteousness ; but it necessarily 
involves also emancipation from the “ natural 
laws” and participation in God’s omnipotence. 

2. Saving faith is “ the faith of Christ ;” not 
merely the faith of the believer foward Christ, 
but the faith of Christ foward the Father. The 
church is the “ body of Christ,” and every liv- 
ing member of it can say “Christ liveth in 
me.” Christ’s own faith, therefore, is the faith 
of the church. Now Christ originally be- 
longed to the uncreated part of the universe ; 
he was the partner of the Father in creation. 
His faith, therefore, is necessarily independent 
of creation, untrammeled by the “natural 
laws.” He came in the flesh for the purpose 
of effecting an eternal junction between crea- 
tion and the Creator, by means of that inde- 
pendent, untrammeled faith. While he was 
in the world, the ascendency of his faith over 
all created agencies was abundantly manifested, 
and when he returned to his Father that faith 
was communicated by the effusion of the Spirit 
to his followers, and so took root and bore 
fruit in human nature. That faith, instead of 
losing any of the potency which it originally 
exhibited, by passing from him to the church, 
assumed new majesty after his ascension ac- 
cording to his promise—“ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth on me, “he works 
that I do shall he do also ; and GREATER WORKS 
THAN THESE SHALL HE Do, because I go unto 
my Father.” John 14: 12. 

3. The resurrection of Christ is the great 
central fact toward which saving faith is direct- 
ed. As a practical embodiment of omnipo- 
tence, it is the point where the faith of the Son, 
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and with him of all believers, takes hold on 
the eternal energy of the Father. “Like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even so |i. e. by the same power] 
we also should walk in newness of life.’ Rom. 
6:4. We are saved by “the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-ward who believe, ac- 
cording to the working of his mighty power which 
he wrought in Christ when he raised him from 
the dead.” Eph. 1: 19, 20. “ Ye are risen 
with him, through the faith of the operation of 
God, who hath raised him from the dead. And 
you, being dead in your sins, hath he guickened 
together with him.” Col. 2: 12, 13. Now the 
resurrection of Christ was the climax of all 
miracles, the sealing manifestation of the su- 
premacy of God over the “natural laws ” and 
the powers of death and hell. ‘The faith, then, 
that saves the soul is identical with that which 
apprehends miraculous power. 

4. Saving faith, according to the Bible, 
places man in such a relation to God, that he 
is authorized to ask favors of him as a child 
asks favors of his father. Prayer without ex- 
pectation of an answer, is a performance not 
sanctioned by Scripture or by common sense. 
But prayer, with expectation of an answer (i. e. 
the prayer of faith), is impossible, on the sup- 
position that “the age of miracles is past,” 
and that God no longer interferes with the 
regular routine of nature. For if we merely 
pray for that which we know will come to 
pass whether we pray for it or not—as, for in- 
stance, that the sun may Continue to rise and 
set—we cannot expect the event as an answer 
to our prayer, but merely as the result of the 
uniform working of God’s physical machinery. 
It is essential to the expectation of an event, 
as an answer to prayer, that the event be one 
which would not come to pass without the 
prayer. The simple and necessary notion of 
the connection between prayer and its answer 
is, that the prayer moves God, and God moves 
the agencies necessary to produce the desired 
event. Prayer in any other view of it is 
mockery. But if God in consequence of 
prayer actually brings to pass an event which 
otherwise would not have happened, he in some 
way interferes with and overrules the “ natural 
laws.” Somewhere—no matter whether at the 
first or the fiftieth link in the chain of causa- 
tion—supernatural power touches the natural 
machinery and modifies rts action ; and wherev- 
er that is done, there a miracle is performed. 
So that faith in prayer, which is an important 
branch of the faith of salvation, necessarily 
implies a belief in miracles. 


We object not against making a distinction 
between saving faith and “the faith of mira- 
cles ;” for we can conceive, and indeed Scrip- 
ture intimates, that men may have “the faith 
of miracles” without having saving faith, 
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(See, for instance, 1 Cor. 13: 2.) But the con- 
verse of this is not true. We cannot conceive, 
and Scripture nowhere teaches, that men may 
have saving faith without having “ the faith of 
miracles.” Men may believe in God’s power 
without trusting him for salvation; but they 
cannot trust him for salvation without believ- 
ing in his power. 





HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE 
XV. 


HE Wéitness was published irregularly, 

two volumes covering more than five 
years; but the paper which followed it was 
issued at regular intervals, and that has been 
the case with all our papers since, except once 
when the Community press was stopped for a 
season by public intolerance. Feb. 15, 1843, 
the grand climax of Millerism, was the date of 
the commencement of the paper which suc- 
ceeded Zhe Witness. It was ¢alled Zhe Perfee- 
tionist, and ‘took the form and style of the 
old New Haven paper of that name. It was 
styled, however, Vol. 3d., as a continuation of 
The Witness, or if any one chose, as a continua- 
tion of the original Perfectionist. J. H. Noyes 
and J. L. Skinner were the editors. ‘T'wenty- 
four numbers constituted a volume, and it was 
published on the first and fifteenth of every 
month. Vol. 4th was entitled Zhe Perfectionist 
and Theocratic Watchman. ‘The addition to the 
superscription was adopted, say the editors, “as 
a standing avowal that the revelation and ac- 
knowledged establishment of the kingdom of 
the Son of man was the object of their politi- 
cal desires and expectations.” The 4th volume, 
as also the 5th, retained the form of the semi- 
monthly issue, and the editors of the 3d. 


A sketch of the general views and principles 
governing the conduct and character of Zhe 
Perfectionist is given in an introductory article 
to the first No., and we will quote a couple of 
paragraphs : ‘ 


The whole world seenis to be looking fora _rev- 
olution. Some expect an orthodox Millennium ; 
others, a golden age of phrenology ; others still, a 
physiological regeneration of the human race ; and 
not a few are awaiting, in anxious or hopeful sus- 
pense, the trump of the- Second Advent and the 
day of judgment. We also are looking for a_rev- 
olution ; and we will endeavor to set forth our idea 
of the form in which we expect it will appear. 


Dividing human nature into four departments, 
namely, the PHYSICAL, MORAL, INTELLECTUAL, 
and SPIRITUAL, we hold that man can be truly re- 
generated only by the paramount development of 
his spiritual nature. Accordingly, we believe that 
the great change which is coming will be an out- 
burst of spiritual knowledge and power—a conver- 
sion of the world from sensuality, from carnal mor- 
ality, and from brain philosophy, to spiritual wisdom 
and life. It has been said that the Bible was not 
designed to teach any of the naturalsciences. But 
the time will come when that book will be acknowl- 
edged as the great repository of the facts and 
principles of a science which rightfully takes pre- 
cedence of all others, viz., SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY 
—the science which treats of the nature, power, 
attraction, repulsion and fellowship of spirits ; 
which refers health, wisdom and righteousness, to 
the energy of God; and disease, fatuity and sin, to 
the power of the devil; which thus points out, as 
the only means of radical reformation, the expul- 
sion of the spirit of evil on the one hand, and 
spiritual union with God on the other. This is 
the science which, in the phenomena of its practical 
application, gleamed out from time to time along 
the whole course of the Jewish dispensation, which 
blazed up and for a little space lighted the whole 
earth in the time of Christ and the apostles, and 
which is destined, notwithstanding all the attempts 





of unbelief to quench it, by covering it with the in- 


famy of mysticism, to break forth again, consume 
the partition between heaven and earth, and be- 
come the judgment-fire of the world. 


In the first No. of Zhe Perfectionist we find 
the commencement of a series written by Mr. 
Noyes, entitled the “ Birthright of Israel,” in 
which he discards the popular notion that God 
has abrogated the special relation which once 
existed between him and the seed of Abraham, 
and shows that the Jewish nation is the royal 
nation by God’s everlasting covenant. God 
chose the Jews to give them special advantages 
and bless the rest of the world by them. He 
disciplined them under the law, and then sent 
his Son and got the first fruits of the gospel in 
them. ‘They were the Primitive Church of the 
Primitive Church. ‘They gave us the Bible, 
the New Testament as well as the Old, and it 
may be said that we received the gift of Jesus 
Christ through them, for it was by thousands of 
years of discipline that they were prepared for 
his manifestation. “The gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance,” and the present 
desolation of the Jewish nation does not prove 
that God has cast away his people. ‘“ Blind- 
ness in part has happened to Israel till the full- 
ness of the Gentiles be come in.” ‘There is 
time enough yet for God to show that his cov- 
enant with Abraham was an everlasting cove- 
nant, and to make his family the royal family on 
earth as it is in heaven. 


In the 2d, or, as it is styled, the 4th Vol. of 
The Perfectionist, we find the “ Religious Histo- 
ry” of Mr. Noyes, from which we quoted freely 
in the beginning of this series. It was after- 
wards published in pamphlet form, but is now 
out of print. It included seven years of the 
author’s life, from 1831 to 1838, or from the 


time he was twenty till he was twenty-seven. 

In the last volume of Zhe Perfectionist we find 
a series of articles on Swedenborg and his sys- 
tem, written by Mr. Noyes after a controver- 
sial correspondence with Prof. Bush. ‘These 
articles were not without effect in checking the 
spread of Swedenborgianism in this country, 
which was at that time likely to be extensive 
under the favor of Bush, A. J. Davis and the 
Fourierites. 

All the volumes are heavy with elaborate 
articles of biblical inquiry ; but it will be re- 
membered that the Putney believers were at 
this time more a school of theology than a 
social or industrial organization. Besides their 
Sunday meetings, through these years, they had 
for months together .morning Bible-classes at 
five o'clock, gathering together every morning 
at that early hour from scattered homes to 
search the Scriptures. During the winter they 
gave half aday to a kind of school in which 
they studied the Bible and biblical lore ; meet- 
ing for these purposes first at Mr, Noyes’s 
house, and afterwards at the “ Chapel,” a build- 
ing which they erected for the better accommo- 
dation of their assemblies. Here we see the 
roots of Bible Communism and the state of 
things which gave tone and character to Zhe 
Perfectionist. 

There is very little of the combative or con- 
troversial in this paper—very few personalities. 
Millerism and its pitiful shifts is occasionally 
noticed. Oberlin duplicity is a matter of some 
comment. ‘The infidelity of modern reformers 





draws fire now and then. But most of the 
matter is of permanent edification, and many 
of the leading articles were afterwards em- 
bodied in a book which we shall mention here- 
after. 

Fourierism was at this time in its early stage 
of enthusiasm and prophecy, and Perfection- 
ism had many sympathies with it. Combina- 
tion, organization, unity, the good of all, at- 
tractions proportioned to destinies—these were 
congenial ideas. But we find constant dissent 
in Zhe Perfectionist from Fourier’s theory that 
social reform must commence with outward 
arrangements. Living as we do now in exter- 
nal Association, we are almost surprised to find 
our old papers so jealous of it. Zhe Jerfection- 
ist is full of schemes of combination for spirit- 
ual improvement, and for missionary and char- 
itable objects, but it is very slow to recommend 
formal Communism. In contradiction to a 
newspaper report that he had formed a Com- 
munity at Putney “somewhat on the Fourier 
plan,” Mr. Noyes says in 1844: 

A few families of the same religious faith, with- 
out any formal scheme or written laws, have agreed 
to regard themselves as one family, and their rela- 
tions to each other are regulated as far as possible 
by this idea. The special object of the Association 
is not to make money, or to exemplify the perfec- 
tion of social life, but to support the publication 
of the gospel of salvation from sin, by papers, 
books, tracts, &c. Formal community of proper- 
ty is not regarded by us as obligatory on princi- 
ple, but as expedient with reference to our ,res- 
ent circumstances and objects. We are attempt- 
ing no scientific experiments in political economy, 
or in social science, and beg to be excused from 
association in the public mind with those who 
are making such experiments. Our highest am- 
bition is to be able to preach Christ without be- 
ing burdensome to any, and to act out as far as 
possible the family spirit of the gospel. When 
we find a better way than our present plan, to 
attain these objects, we shall freely change our 
mode of living. 

In the last No. of the last Vol. of Zhe Per- 
JSectionist, Feb. 1846, Mr. Noyes mentions the 
visit to Putney of two Fourietist lecturers, and 
speaking of the deficiency of their philosophy 
says: “ Practically if not avowedly their plan 
is (as the Harbinger said) to unfold life from 
without inwards. ‘They begin at the material 
end of human interests, and proceed toward the 
spiritual. We begin at the spiritual end and 
proceed towards the material.” At this period 
the Putney church was in an advanced stage 
of unfolding from w/thin outwards, as it is the 
year from which they date their entrance upon 
external Communism. 


HYGIENE Ol MOSES. 





T is interesting to the Bible student, in these 
days of Hygienic research and discovery, 

to look back and observe how skillfully and 
successfully Moses managed the great moving 
camp of the Israelites during its long progress 
through the wilderness to the land of Canaan, 
with reference to its health and high physical 
condition. In the first place, the food of this 
great host was manna, angel’s food ; then it 
was provided in just such quantities as sufficed 
for a day’s use, and had no garbage or refuse 
matter left to taint and spoil. It differed much 


in this particular from animal or vegetable food, 
which has, besides what is needed for eating, a 
large mass of garbage which must be disposed 
of speedily or it infects the atmosphere by its 
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decay. In this respect the kitchens and sewers 
of the Israelites must have been exceptionally 
neat and sweet. Thenthe frequent washings, 
not only of the person but of the garments, 
and every domestic utensil, must have carried 
cleanliness to a thoroughness and nicety not 
often attained in the hospitals or the best 
health establishments of modern times. The 
rigid exclusion from the camp of all persons 
having symptoms of contagious diseases, as 
the leprosy for instance, and the strict surveil- 
lance maintained over such persons, their dwel- 
lings and clothing, must have combined with 
their other customs to keep disease at the low- 
est point, and secure good health to the great 
mass. Among the observances prescribed by 
law which had a decided tendency to prevent 
disease, were the numerous purifications, the 
distinction between clean and unclean beasts, 
the refraining from things torn or strangled, 
and from the idolatrous and licentious feasts 
in which all the neighboring nations rioted. 
There is even given in Deuteronomy a hint 
from which the “ earth closet,” one of the best 
inventions in the service of health and comfort 
of modern times, may have had its origin. 
Lastly, this whole system which was so ad- 
mirably designed to secure the health of that 
vast migratory camp, was not left to chance 
or individual ignorance, but was presided 
over and administered by a select body, the 
Levites, one whole tribe out of the twelve 
specially set apart and trained for its service. 

‘ * 





There is a magnetic thrill of pleasure in 
that word. Poets know its power, and _pa- 
thetically weave it into their songs. It reminds 
me of my childhood, of father, mother, sisters, 
brother, and of the tie that bound us together. 
If we were in trouble, we knew where to find 
sympathy and comfort, in the home-circle. If 
good luck betide, then all could rejoice togeth- 
er. In sickness and health, all was the same ; 
we were ready to “spend and be spent” for 
one another.—All having one common interest, 
this was easy and natural. But death entered 
our group and bore away our dear mother, the 
brightest light that made home attractive. 
Then marriage and worldly influences broke up 
the home circle. 

Bible Communism offers us a more last- 
ing home, as it is founded on a more perma- 
nent basis, that is, our eternal union with Christ 
and with one another. No dividing interest 
comes in to disturb our brotherly and sisterly 
relations. We have no fear of death, for it 
cannot separate us, neither can “ principalities 
nor powers,” for our hearts are centered on our 
New Jerusalem home, that is “ coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” a 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
XVIL. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 
E have already shown the changes wrought 
in the general Community arrangements 
after the reiinion of the Oneida and Brooklyn 
families. /mprovement was the watch-word stimu- 
lating every department. Not only was this true 
of the various businesses, but there was a revival 
of interest in intellectual pursuits. Classes in 
Greek, Latin and other languages were started, 
and some attention given to the higher branches of 
mathematics. Music, which had thus far com- 





manded only a small portion of the general inter- 
est, now became an acknowledged source of pleas- 
ure. A small organization, consisting of a dozen 
members, was formed at this time, and a syste- 
matic course of drill attempted. The noon 
hour was chosen as most convenient, and for the 
succeeding eight or ten years the family spent the 
half hour after dinner agreeably, in noting the 
progress of this orchestra, as it grew in size and 
ability. 

Aside from the orchestra, however, very little at- 
tention was given to entertainments ; but as a large 
class of boys and girls were about graduating from 
the Children’s House, the necessity of introducing 
some pleasant pastime, in which old and young 
might take a part, seemed to be increased. 


The “bag-bees” were already made attractive 
by the introduction of attractive reading, and were 
well attended. The taste for novel-reading, so 
common to young people, was gratified, and yet 
no bad effects followed from it ; on the contrary. 
we found this course prevented a great deal of iso- 
lated “ poring over novels,” which is so pernicious. 
One of the advantages of this public disposal of 
novel-reading was the chance afforded for selec- 
tion; ‘yellow-covered literature” was entirely 
ignored ; we confined ourselves mostly to Walter 
Scott’s novels, though now and then a novel from 
the pen of Bulwer, Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, or 
Charles Reade, seemed to give new interest to the 
“bag-bees.” Occasionally the reading was inter- 
rupted by some apt criticism (by the reader or one 
of the auditors) of the plot, style, or perhaps of 
an erroneous sentiment expressed, so that the 
reading proved to be of benefit to the young 
in learning to discriminate right principles from 
wrong. 

When we speak of our young people graduating 
from the Children’s House, it must be borne in 
mind that at this time the Children’s House was 
very different from what it now is. The children 
all lived in a separate building, and their commu- 
nication with the adults was not nearly so fre- 
quent as the present class of children enjoy, though 
free to meet their parents when desired by them. 
The older children, a large class of boys and girls, 
had now arrived at a suitable age to graduate. 
That is, they had outgrown the rules and restric- 
tions suitable for small children, and seemed to 
require another form of government to rightly 
mold their characters. For this purpose, they 
were invited over to the Mansion House to live 
with the “grown folks.” It can easily be imagined 
that the addition of over twenty young people to 
the main family within a year was no sm1ll event ; 
by it a strong current of young life was introduced 
into the very center of the Community. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say, that the young folks 
soon became a conspicuous part of the family, and 
that many changes afterward made had their in- 
terests in view. 

During the autumn of 1855, a dancing-class 
(the first ever arranged by the O. C.) was formed, 
consisting mostly of young people, who met every 
evening to learn the steps. Mr. G. W. Noyes, 
Mrs. H. A. Noyes and Mrs. M. E. Newhouse 
took charge of the class, and taught the figures. 
As soon as the first class became familiar with the 
steps, other classes were formed, and the members 
of the first class assisted in teaching the rest. In 
this way, more than half the Community were soon 
able to go through a contra-dance without difficulty. 
The first of November, 1855, is memorable as 
the occasion of the first Community dance in 
which old and young took a part. In place of our 
usual classes after supper, the hours from six until 
eight were spent ina general dance. For a hall, 
the old ‘“ wood-shed chamber” was arranged for 
the occasion, and a space cleared that would allow 
forty couples to dance at once. Jt was lighted by 





hanging lanterns, and withal looked cheerful and 
unique, the laughing children perched upon up- 
piled boxes, and the musicians seated in a rude 
alcove reserved on one side. Floor-masters were 
appointed, who knew how to dance, and we formed 
ourselves, to begin with, in two rows across the 
length of the floor, displaying a greater variety in 
hights and ages than perhaps ever met for the 
same purpose before. The first lesson was how to 
make a dow, and as the courtesy loses its grace 
and fitness in the short dress, both sides were in- 
structed in the same action. “ Next we practiced 
the ten steps, first with counting and then with 
music. Tall men, who had never used their feet to 
any such tricks, made their first essay. We danced 
at last two simple figures, which, by judicious 
matching of those who could dance with novices, 
went off very well. The effect was altogether 
good. Here was a fascinating pleasure all perva- 
ded and salted with a spirit of improvement. 
Parents and children danced together. The whole 
affair was pleasant—a combination of sobriety and 
playfulness, vivacity and wisdom. In connection 
with this dance, one of the members sketched 
down the following experience, which seemed 
touchingly appropriate at the time. As it is short 
I will insert a copy of it here: 

“Some years ago, a youth, just at the age most 
susceptible to outward attractions, wished ver 
much to attend dancing-school, and pleaded with 
his mother for her approval. She was a woman 
who feared the Lord, and sought to bring up her 
children in the ways of godliness, and she did not 
like to have him go. She did not think evil of 
dancing ; she sympathized with his attraction for 
it, and, contrary to the common religious sentiment, 
regarded it as an innocent and dignified amuse- 
ment, and as an appropriate expression of sacred joy. 
But with its associations in the world, she feared 
it would be a snare to her son, and she advised 
him to deny himself for Christ’s sake, and trust 
Christ for the gratification of his passion in the 
right way. The boy yielded to his mother’s ad- 
vice, and they sat down with the family to hear 
some reading in the Bible. Bya happy coincidence, 
the chapter to which the reader opened was the 
31st of Jeremiah, in which among other promises 
to repenting Israel, it is said, ‘Then shall the vir- 
gin rejoice in the dance, both young men and old 
together.’ ‘That,’ said the mother, ‘we will take 
as aprophecy!’ She did not dream then of Com- 
munity, but she believed that sometime—if not 
here, at least in the New Jerusalem,—dancing 
would be an enjoyment of the good. That son, 
now grown up to be a man, loves the sport as well 
as ever, and is the leader in the present movement 
—the mother also seeing with pleasure the reali- 
zation of a favorite idea in the introduction of 
dancing into the home circle, as an ordinance of 
health, social improvement and unity.” 

Dancing now became an adopted ordinance, the 
members all taking part in it. General dancing 
occurred as often as once a fortnight. Although 
all were hearty and enthusiastic in their enjoyment 
of the dance while it lasted, we seldom continued 
dancing more than an hour anda half, and then 
were ready to sit down to a quiet meeting, as on 
other evenings. Dancing was not allowed to inter- 
fere with other established exercises. After the 
first two or three general dances, which took place 
in the “wood-shed chamber,” we chose the dining- 
room foradancing-hall. It was only a few moments’ 
work to remove the tables and shove the stools to 
one side, and there were always volunteers ready 
to assist in arranging the room. The enjoyment 
of the dance increased in proportion as the mem- 
bers became familiar with the steps; and, thanks 
to the patient instructions of G. W. Noyes, G. W. 
Hamilton and others, it was not long before most 
of the family could trip through, not only all simple 
contra dances, but waltzes, polkas, cotillions, etc. 

Dancing was a popular amusement during our so- 
journ at the Old Mansion House, and also for the 
first years after we moved into our new house ; but 
for a few years past we have danced but little. 
Occasionally a dance is announced, and the intel- 
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ligence is received with pleasure. If we engage 
in this amusement less frequently than formerly, it 
is not because we love dancing less but other 
things more. 





ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. A. dein ‘ioe, 


MONDAY, FULY 31, 1871. 


A pamphlet published at Geneva, and purporting 
to give correct information about the vast working- 
men’s league called Z’/nternationale, asserts that 
the Oneida Community in the State of New York 
is connected with it. 


We copy the above from the “foreign items” in 
Appleton’s Fournal of August 5th, for the purpose 
of saying that there is not the shadow of a founda- 


tion for its assertion respecting the Oneida Com-_ 


munity. 


It has often been said that England makes 
progress slowly ; but that adverb “ slowly” may 
as well be omitted now. It is not long since Ire- 
land was relieved from the burdens of the Estab- 
lished Church. Then came the announcement, 
a few months ago, that in the election of the 
Metropolitan School Board for London, universal 
suffrage was inaugurated—an experiment for which 
no large city in the United States is yet ready. 
And now we are informed, as stated in the news 
column of the last CircuLAR, that the English 
purchase-system, as applied to army commissions, 
is abolished—another long stride onward. The 
House of Lords, as was natural, resisted it with 
all its power; but the House of Commons, repre- 
senting more fully the average public opinion of 
the English nation, favored it, and the English 
ministry, with its Gladstone and Bright, found a 
way to kill the odious system, notwithstanding 
the action of the Lords, namely, by inducing the 
Queen to cancel the royal warrant for legalizing 
such purchases; and thus goes down another of 
the many bulwarks erected by the ancient aristoc- 
racy of England to protect its exclusive claims. 





. . r) 
Intelligence and courage are henceforth to displace 


money and ancestral names in the matter of army 
promotion. It is barbaric for nations or individu- 
als to fight; but so long as they do, let true merit 
be rewarded. The wisdom of the course of the 
British ministry is however at least a matter of ques- 
tion. It resorted to the arbitrary exercise of sov- 
ereign power to accomplish at once what must have 
been ere longdone by Parliament, at the bidding of 
the nation. But perhaps we are not in the best 
circumstances to pass judgment upon its action. 


39) 


“ There is ground,” says President Fairchild of 
Oberlin College, in an essay on The Deciine of the 
Religious Sentiment, “for the apprehension that 
the religious sentiment of the Church and the world 
has suffered a marked decline; not merely in a 
temporary or local ebb, but something like a_per- 
manent and world-wide subsidence ; that while re- 
ligious science is well advanced, and constantly 
advancing, and genuine morality is not, on the 
whole, losing ground, or the power of religion, as 
a whole, diminishing, there does still appear a de- 
ficiency in its affectional or emotional character. 
The hearts of men seem less moved by the great 
facts of religion than they were in remote ages, or 
even in times much less remote. Large portions 
of the people get toa place of worship : never share 
in an act of worship, or in any common exhibition 
of religious feeling.” - 

“ The great facts of religion” have certainly not 
changed ; and if they do not now move the hearts 
of men as of yore, may we not rightly infer that it 
is because formalities and theological speculations 
have usurped their place in the popular teachings 
and preachings? Present to men the great facts 


of religion as living and potent to-day—able to 





give them immediate salvation from sin and victory 
over temptation and the devil—to resist the power 
of disease and take away the sting from death—to 
inspire their minds with new thoughts, and fill 
their hearts with new life; and the ‘ marked 
decline ” of religious sentiment to which President 
Fairchild calls attention will itself decline. Chris- 
tianity was a miraculous development ; its founder 
and its early teachers were embodiments of mirac- 
ulous power ; the New Testament is in great part 
a record of miraculous manifestations ; evidences 
of direct interposition of supernatural power in the 
affairs of men meet the eye whenever we glance at 
its pages. And yet the churches, which to-day take 
the name of Christ, proclaim that the age of mira- 
cles is past ; and that it is fanatical to talk of Christ 
as a Savior of both soul and body: they do not 
even proclaim the possibility of the full salvation of 
the soul from sin in this present life. What won- 
der, then, that what now passes for religion has a 
weaker hold upon the attention of men than the 
mighty facts of religion had when proclaimed in 
their original simplicity and power. : 





A HANDFUL OF FACTS. 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 
ACTS are the final test. Theories may be 
good ; inferences may be more than probable ; 
speculations may lead right on in the direction of 
truth ; doctrines may be demonstrable ; but after 
all we must come to facts as the arbiters, at last. 
Changing a word we may say with Wordsworth, 


“To the solid ground 
Of Fact trusts the mind which builds for aye.”’ 


All the errors and discord of the Christian world 
may be traced to the one cause—that facts are not 
recognized as supreme. My dear sir, I don’t want 
your opinions ; I want your facts. I care nothing 
about your speculations as to the existence of God. 
They are worthless in the presence of the blaz- 
ing fact that there zs a God. Christianity is not a 
bundle of speculations ; not the accumulated opin- 
ions of innumerable men or of pretentious ecclesi- 
astical councils. It is a world of facts. 


It is wonderful how much delusion there is on 
this point. Men hug their theories to their hearts 
and perish through neglect of facts. The Shakers 
are a notable instance of this. They cling to the 
delusion that Christ was manifested the second 
time in Ann Lee, and neglect the fact that Christ 
came the second time 1800 years ago, and needed no 
Ann Lee to finish the work which his Father gave 
him to do. In like manner they hug to their 
hearts the delusion that celibacy is the sexual 
order of heaven, and that sexual intercourse and 
human propagation are unclean and unchristian 
acts, right in the face of the facts that the God- 
head_is male and female, that sexual intercourse 
and propagation had the sanction of heaven itself 
in the conception and birth of Christ, and that 
Christ and the whole Primitive Church entered the 
resurrection as men and women, with their sexual 
natures intact and in the perfection of development. 
The whole history of Christendom for 1800 years 
is full of similar delusions on some point or other, 
and of the clinging of men and women to these de- 
lusions, neglecting all the while the great facts 
which modestly and patiently wait for recog- 
nition. 

Just glance at a few of the facts which may be 
known and read by all men, and which all men 
would know and acknowledge but for the blinding 
influence of .false theories, speculations, unde- 
monstrable doctrines and the spirit of unbelief. 

1. It is a fact that there is a God. 

2. It is a fact that Christ is the Son of God. 

3. It is a fact that Christ came in the flesh 1800 
years ago. 


4. It is a fact that Christ rose from the dead. 





5. It is a fact that the Holy Ghost was poured 
out on all flesh on the day of Pentecost. 


6. It is a fact that Christ’s Second Advent 
took place “immediately after” the destruction of 
Jerusalem, about A. D. 70. 


7. It isa fact that the First Resurrection then 
took place. 

8. It is a fact that the gospel of Christ saves 
men from sin in this life. 


g. It isa fact that Christ by his resurrection 
destroyed the power of death. 


10. It isa fact that the gospel of Christ offers to 
men salvation from disease and death. 


11. It is a fact that Communism is the social 
order of Christianity. 


12. Itis a fact that true Christianity does not 
emasculate men and women. 


Hundreds of others might be mentioned. But 
here are a dozen definite, rock facts of universal 
history. Look at them. You cannot put them 
down, for they are inexpugnable. Your opinion 
about them will not alter their character. Your 
unbelief in them will not affect their perennial ex- 
istence. They go right on plowing their way 
through time and the changing universe, and all 
events group themselves about and serve them. 
Sooner or later all men will see them whether they 
love them or not. 


‘COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—We finished haying last week, and our farm 
superintendent tells us that four hundred and 
eleven loads of hay are crowded into our barns. 
We have now begun to harvest our grains, and for 
this purpose have purchased one of the famous 
Buckeye Harvesters—mower and reaper combined. 
Some of us were utterly unacquainted with the 
peculiarities of its construction, and the first day 
it was put into operation stood breathless with 
amazement, watching the gyrations of its long, 
gaunt, pronged arms They Jooked so uncanny 
that some of the women felt shy of its near ap- 
proach. “ But what a wonderful invention !” one 
could not help exclaiming, deserving a word of 
thanks from every separate vertebra in the backs 
of wielders of sickle and cradle. 


—wWe see the last of our raspberries this week. 
But what a feast we have had since that second 
week in June! Between strawberries and rasp- 
beries, for over six weeks our tables have been set 
two or three times a day with a tempting display 
of fruit. Now green apples will once in a while 
shape themselves into sauce or pies to fill up the va- 
cancy left by their kindred. On the western edge of 
the lawn is a patch of gooseberries and black cur- 
rants that will afford a feast for sometime yet to 
those who will take the trouble to pick them. Then, 
too, the summer vegetables are coming along ; and 
these resources will hardly be exhausted betore the 
autumn harvest begins. 


—A western friend, hearing of J. H. N.’s taste 
for chopping, recently sent him a fine newaxe. The 
donor may be interested to learn that it is doing 
good service. " 


—Tuesday, 25th.—A party of us walked to the 
southwest part of our domain after supper, to see 
a beautiful display of wild grape vines. The edge 
of an extensive copse is for many rods complete- 
ly embowered in these vines, so that hardly a ves- 
tige of the trees over which they climb can be 
seen. The vines, accommodating themselves to 
the various hights of the trees and stretching over 
the intervals, present a surface green, billowy, and 
altogether charming. 


—On the edge of one of our grain-fields, cun- 
ningly hidden, sits our peahen brooding her eggs. 
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Instinct and experience thus advise her, if she 
would preserve her younglings from the jealous 
rage of her mate, and so perpetuate her race. As 
for the peacock, his is the very sublimity of ego- 
tism, for could he but have his way a rival would 
not exist. 


—Our attention was called yesterday to a beau- 
tiful trio of the largest size Madame Laffay roses, 
all blossoming on one stem. 


—Strolling about the lawn and garden one sunny 
day, we noticed several things of interest—Twin- 
ing around a portion of an arbor spanning a path 
of the upper flower-garden is a slender vine, 
graced with blossoms of a delicate yellow. It is 
called the Canary Bird vine ; examine its blossoms, 
and you will not ask why, for you will scarcely have 
to exert your imagination to seein them miniature 
canary birds, with wide-spread wings, tail, and pert 
little head and neck.—Bordering the groop of pines 
south of our rustic summer-house is a clump of 
thrifty hazelnut bushes thickly hung with green- 
coated fruit. These bushes are from nuts brought 
from Connecticut. Their fruit, so much larger and 
finer than that found growing wild, shows that 
they appreciate the privileges of civilization, and 
commends the pains taken by the one who planted 
the original nuts in selecting the largest speci- 
mens he could find.—Near the base of a trian- 
gular plot of grass facing the north tower is a 
circular bed set with plants whose beauty consists 
in the curious coloring of their leaves. The outer 
circle is composed of Joseph’s Coat, Cannas, and 
Amarantus melancholicus ruber. The circle within 
is set entirely with the last named, while in the 
center rises the broad, deeply-cleft, glistening leaves 
of the Palma Christi. The tout ensembl: is both 
charming and unique. 


—The other morning at one of our sociable, 
round breakfast tables, the ease with which pro- 
fessional musicians play new music was the theme, 
and Chloe tolda good story about Handel, the com- 
poser of grand symphonies. Being in company 
once with a man who professed musical knowledge, 
Handel casually asked him if he sang “at sight,” 
meaning of course to ascertain if he was so fa- 
miliar with musical characters as to singa piece of 
music correctly at the first trial. The man replying 
that he did sing at sight, Handel essayed to sing 
with him a piece which he had just composed. 
But the man blundered so in the performance that 
Handel lost his temper and exclaimed impatiently, 
“T thought you said that you could sing ‘at sight.’ ” 
“So I can,” rejoined the man coolly, “ but not at first 
sight.” This reminded some one else of the 
charming simplicity of the man who, when asked 
if he could read Greek, replied that he did’nt know : 
he had never tried.” 


—The short dress, short hair, and easy shoe, 
worn by our women, are generally admitted by our 
lady visitors to be convenient, and “nice about 
work’”—though they are often pronounced to be 
“so lacking in elegance,’’ “so out of place in a par- 
lor.” We donot claim, and never have claimed, for 
our costume that it realizes all our ideas of beauty, 
nor even of convenience. In the “ by-and-by” we 
anticipate a dress combining these two requisites 
in harmonious perfection. For the present, we are 
content to seek first the convenient, willingly sac- 
rificing the beauty, if there be any, in the existing 
fashions. Indeed, the testimony of those de- 
voted to the prevailing styles, and who think ours 
so “queer,” but adds to our content—causing us 
to rejoice in our freedom. For beneath all the be- 
wildering complications of fashionable attire, we 
not seldom find an aching and rebellious heart, and 
the plaint is made us, “Oh, that the fashions were 
more simple! [I should like time, as you have, to 
read and study; but as it is, I am in perfect bon- 





dage to the fashions, and it takes nearly the whole 
of my time to bind ruffles and fix puffs and floun- 
ces ;” andsoon. Another says, “I would n’t have 
my hair cut short like yours for anything : but oh, 
how nice it must fe// I don’t believe I should 
have such dreadful headaches if I didn’t wear 
such a weight of hair.” Yet another lady, stylish 
and elegant, accosts us: “Oh dear, my shoes do 
make me feel so very uncomfortable—they are so 
tight and cramp me around my ankles, and then 


the heels are so high it makes my feet ache 


to walk! But I can’t take them off for a little 
while, for if 1 get them unbuttoned it takes forever 
to put them on again.” So the poor, tortured 
creature limped around hour after hour, with a dis- 
tressed scowl on her brow. But we are rejoiced to 
hear that there are indications that a few women 
are rebelling to some purpose against this latter 
barbarism. A lady and her daughter tell us that 
they have shoes made specially for them, regardless 
of fashion. Another lady says that she has the 
high heels of the shoes she buys taken off before 
wearing them. She besought her husband one day 
to let her wear her low shoes to church. He did 
not wish her to appear “odd,” or out of the fashion, 
and was unwilling she should do so. The conse- 
quence was, she wore the fashionable shoe, and, as 
she asserts, heard scarcely a word of the sermon 
for thinking of her feet, and was laid up for two 
days with lameness. Her physician, she adds, tells 
her that high heels engender weak spines, and 
other physical disabilities. We should think so! 
and would add to his verdict that it causes those so 
shod to walk ina manner so exceedingly ungrace- 
ful, as to fairly shock those accustomed to the nat- 
ural gait of human beings. 


—The weekly journal seems scarcely complete 
without a word about our daily meetings, yet how 
can we describe them? They are so informal, so 
natural, as one might say, how is it possible for 
the church-going world to appreciate the sim- 
plicity, and yet earnestness, of our worship? 
From eight to nine, P. M., the year round, we gath- 
er together in our commodious Hall—none of us are 
willingly absent, though it is purely from attraction 
that we come. These meetings take the place 
in our lives, of the morning and evening prayers 
of orthodox families, and their Sunday services, 
combined: that is, they satisfy the religious long- 
ings such institutions are calculated to, but in a 
more “homey,” practical way, we think. The pres- 
ent style and spirit of our meetings are the re- 
sults of growth, and that gradual; for the steps 
are seldom few that lead from formality to sim- 
plicity. As they are now, these meetings are 
both the result of, and are provocative to, the 
intensest unity and harmony of the whole Com- 
munity family. And though it is not always that 
spiritual topics are food for conversation, (for busi- 
ness and matters of family organization are dis- 
cussed at.these gatherings), yet brotherly love and 
an earnestness to do that which is pleasing to 
God so preside over every meeting, that we 
never rise from one but that we feel better, 
quieter, nearer the good, than when we sat 
down. The old promise, ‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them,” is repeatedly fulfilled to 
us. Our sessions are neither more nor less 
than family gatherings. Fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, sit down together, and ac- 
knowledge their love and respect for one another ; 
their desire for improvement; their belief in the 
goodness of God, and in his power to overcome 
all evil. No one sermonizes, no one chops logic, 
seeking to split theological hairs. The expres- 
sions come from the heart rather than the head, 
and often a simple confession of heart-felt trust 
in God, or testimony of faith victories, will thrill 
us all with its spiritual magnetism. 





WALLINGFORD. 

—Six members of the State Legislature called 
here to-day. The conductor stopped the express 
train to let them off. They came up by the way 
of the silk-factory, and looked through it, were 
shown about the printing-office, and finally taken 
to the top of Mt. Tom. They were surprised and 
pleased at the extent of the view. 


—A little girl of about six summers was permit- 
ted to pick raspberries on shares. After she had 
picked a quart she came to the house and said she 
“had rather have the berries than the money.” 
It seems she thought that “ picking on shares” 
meant having all the berries she picked or being 
paid for picking. After a vain attempt on the 
part of Mrs. Burt and A. to enlighten her Eden 
simplicity, she was permitted to go on her way re- 
joicing with the quart of berries, that she had 
rather have than the money. 

—According to the Repudblican, there are in 
Meriden three small turbine water-wheels which 
accomplish astonishing results. One, four and a 
half inches in diameter, supplied by a half inch 
pipe, with two hundred and thirty feet head, makes 
four thousand five hundred revolutions per minute. 
Another runs the presses in the Republican office. 
And another, two and a half inches in diameter, 
supplied by a quarter inch pipe, makes six thou- 
sand revolutions a minute, and runs the lathes and 
planing-machine in a machine-shop. 


OUR VISITORS. 


Now that the College Commencements are 
mostly over, we are receiving calls from students 
and professors. Parties from Cornell and Hamil- 
ton Colleges were here the past week. 


Visitors from the Chittenango Springs Hotel are 
loud in their praises of this house under the 
management of its present proprietor, Mr. Peters. 


A quartette from St. Paul’s Church, Syracuse, 
favored us with some fine music in our hall a few 
days since, at the close of our musical entertain- 
ment. They were on their way home from Clinton, 
where they had been singing at Commencement. 


We learn from a visitor connected with the noted 
“New York Mills ” near Utica, that the company 
has about one thousand persons in its employ, and 
turns out annually two million yards of shirt- 
ing, and one million yards of cottonades. In addi- 
tion to its extensive cotton mills it has a large 
bleachery, where bleaching is done for its own and 
other factories. The firm, Messrs. Walcott and 
Campbell, has invested in the business a capital 
of one anda half million of dollars. The business 
is now mainly managed by two young men, sons of 
the elder members of the firm, who were instructed 
by their fathers in all its practical details. 


A-lady visitor discovers among other curi- 
osities at O. C., a mound seemingly, for the octa- 
gon structure some 15 feet high in the quadrangle 
is so overgrown with the glossy green leaves of a 
most luxuriant vine, as to leave scarcely a glimpse 
of the gray stone of which it is built. Here isa 
mystery to be solved, to be sure. So the lady 
thinks, and after vainly peering under the leaves 
for an opening, and viewing the mound from all 
points exclaims with a baffled look, but still deter- 
mined tone, “‘ Now I KNow there is a door to this 
summer-house, somewhere, and that it is kept 
locked.” We felt thankful to the lady for giving so 


pleasant asolution to the problem, as a gentleman, 
while speculating on the probable use of a new and 
‘ornamental ice-house, gave it as his opinion that 
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lunatics were kept there. Another lady has settled 
it in her mind and informs her friends, that the stone 
cellar, within a few feet of the large boiler-room, 
and built expressly for its accommodation, is a tomb ! 
But we must not forget to explain the mystery of 
the mound, or mounds, for there isa still larger one 
east of the flower-garden ; and could the lady be 
here after a few days of dry weather, she would 
observe the superintendent of the water works, rod 
in hand, measuring from an opening in the top of 
the stone pile the water within, and would at once 
conclude it to be a reservoir. 


An old resident of Key West represents that the 
climate there is quite healthy and pleasant the year 
round, the mercury ranging from sixty to ninety deg., 
with fresh breezes continually blowing from the 
Gulf Stream. The island is about sixty miles from 
the Florida coast, and is situated half-way between 
Florida and Cuba. It is of coral formation, about 
six miles long, two broad, and fifteen feet above 
high water. The soil is generally quite poor, 
though occasionally spots are to be found which 
are very productive. Owing to the peculiarity of 
the climate, vegetation thrives all the year round, 
but grows the fastest during the winter months. 
There are about three thousand inhabitants on 
the island, whose leading business is wrecking ; 
not a piratical sort of enterprise, but a legitimate 
business, licensed by the proper authorities. Ves- 
sels are fitted out expressly for it, and the 
owners of ships wrecked receive one half; the 
other half going to the wreckers. Thirty thousand 
bushels of salt are produced annually on the island 
from the evaporation of salt water, and $50,000 
worth of sponges are shipped from there yearly. 
Fine conch and other rare shells are found on the 
rocks under water. The large turtles, so popular 
at the hotels and _ restaurants north, abound 
here, and are caught when asleep on the beach, 
where they come to deposit their eggs. In se- 
curing them a_ strong rope-harness is thrown 
under them, and several men pull them on to their 
backs, when they are perfectly harmless. Their 
eggs are found in large quantities, but are gener- 
ally considered as rather “strong eating,” though 
partaken of freely by many of the natives. 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE. 








BY G. CRAGIN. 


HE construction of the great iron pathway 

across the continent was accomplished so 
quietly, andin so marvelously brief a period, that its 
grand proportions are scarcely yet comprehended, 
while its existence has already become a familiar 
fact by the facilities it affords to the commerce of 
the world; and the unprecedented success of the 
achievement has given encouragement and 
birth, undoubtedly, to numerous other enterprises, 
some of which are of corresponding magnitude. 
And so ample are the means in the hands of enter- 
prising men for the accomplishment of vast and 
difficult projects, that but a few years will elapse 
before we shall see the mighty oceans, that 
flank the two sides of the North American Conti- 
nent, indissolubly united by a ship canal and two 
or three railways. 

As stated, the success of the Pacific railway 
gave origin to other successful enterprises pro- 
jected in the interests of the public. For example, 
the Pullman Palace Car Company placed at first a 
- few coaches upon the road, as an experiment, and 
now no less than four hundred of the sumptuous 
palaces are running on: various roads, and the firm 
is completing seventy more, besides having thirty 
additional ones on the stocks; so that, within a 
year, the firm of Pullman & Co. will have five 
hundred of its splendid coaches running on the 
eighty-two different railway lines (having a total 





length of forty-five thousand miles), with which it 
has contracts; and, according to statistics by 
the Evening Post, the average cost of one of 
these locomotive palaces, furnished for use, is 
$20,000. Here, then, will be a capital of ten million 
dollars invested in portable residences, so to speak, 
for the use and pleasure of every denizen of the 
world who can pay the stipulated rental sum. 
The dining cars, too, fitted up in the same sub- 
stantial, elegant manner, but more recently intro- 
duced, are becoming very popular with the travel- 
ing public, and are paying handsome dividefids on 
the investments. 

Traveling by steam-power is a mode of locomo- 
tion more and more employed by progressive na- 
tions; and, notwithstanding some disagreeable 
incidents and experiences that frequently attend 
those who are carried along so swiftly by the magi- 
cal expansion of the aqueous element, there is a 
kind of fascination about it for which one can 
hardly account. And the assertion is made, that 
the more one travels by rail the more ‘one enjoys 
both the mode and the motion of his conveyance. 

Railways, it is believed, are still in their infancy ; 
and with the advance of mechanical science and 
skill in their construction, they will become less 
expensive and yet more substantial and perfect ; 
consequently, more reliable and safe. 


And here we are reminded of a conversation 
with a friend who has been a resident of Oregon 
for a quarter of a century. “Twelve years ago,” 
he remarked, “ I relinquished all hope of ever vis- 
iting again my New England relatives with my 
family ; as the journey would be too fatiguing, 
too long, and too hazardous for one of my years 
to perform. When men began to talk about 
building a railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, I supposed it would end in that, 
and nothing more ; at least, during my sojourn on 
earth. But soon my own eyes saw those Utopian 
dreams converted into the solid fact of a three 
thousand-mile railway.” And still more amazed 
was he, when himself and family were actually 
traveling over that iron pathway, occupying apart- 
ments by themselves, cooking their own provisions, 
sitting at their own table, and feeling just as cozy, 
sand as much at home, as though they were in their 
own mansion in the heart of Oregon. Distance, to 
him was annihilated. The railway, the elegant 
palace coaches, the untiring speed of the locomotive, 
the power of steam, the endurance of machinery, 
the vast ocean of prairie traversed, the wild pictur- 
esque scenery, over and on either side of the Rocky 
Mountains, all, all, were marvelous, to him. 
His heart told him that the age of miracles is not 
past. That divinity itself is a silent partner in the 
great enterprise—the inspirer—the spiritual capi- 
talist that furnished the faith and energy manifes- 
ted by the men who were conspicuous in the con- 
struction of the trans-continental railway. The 
heavenly powers he believed, are on a new track, 
giving their patronage to men of business, to 
mechanics, manufacturers, and to al! large-hearted, 
progressive works. May they in due time recog- 
nize the inspiration that is upon them, as coming 
from God, and give him all the glory ! 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 





It is stated that a company of New York capital- 
ists and merchants will be organized for sugar-beet 
culture and manufacture in Texas, should that 
region prove favorable to the saccharine develop- 
ment of the beet. 





The paleontologists are jubilant over the discov- 
ery, by Prof. Marsh of Yale College, of a huge 
pterodactyl or flying lizard in the cretaceous beds 
of the Rocky Mountains. Previous to this discovery 
it was supposed that the pterodactyl, combining some 





of the characters of the bird with others of the 
reptile, was confined to the deposits of Europe. 
The name given to the new species is Pterodactylus 
Oweni (in honor of Prof. Richard Owen of London.) 
Its expanse of wing, from tip to tip, is estimated 
to have been twenty feet. : 





The British Government appointed, in 1869, a 
Commission, to consider what gauge should be 
adopted for “the Indus Valley and other projected 
Railways.” After more than a year of careful 
investigation, this Commission has reported, and 
within the last month the Indian authorities have 
decided on the width of 3 ft. 3 in. for all State 
lines. This action extends the narrow-gauge sys- 
tem to lines nearly 10,000 miles in aggregate length ; 
intended to give all needed facilities to vast areas 
of territory and immense populations. It is the 
most important indorsement the narrow-gauge 
system has yet received, and will greatly influence 
decisions as to the width of gauge, the world over. 
—Engineering Magazine. 





The late Rev. Albert Barnes took ground 
against that universality of newspaper reading 
which supersedes book reading. He said: ‘“ Young 
gentleman, one thing never forget; preach your 
best in the country! Ihave charge of a city 
church. I have noticed that the young men 
preaching for me choose their best themes and 
their best thinking, because they are addressing 
a city congregation. Itisa mistake. I tell them 
so, and I tell you so. The mass of city congrega- 
tions read little but the daily papers, and read and 
think as they live—on the run. On anything but 
business or social pleasure they think less than 
they read. People in the country read books ; they 
have time, and they take time to think, and if you 
must make a difference, preach your dest thoughts 
in the country. ”’ 


It is reported that Prince Gortchakoff has as- 
sured the delegates of the Evangelical Alliance, 
“that the Czar will, on his return to St. Peters- 
burg, attend to the request of the deputation, and 
introduce religious reforms throughout Russia. ‘It 
is the intention of the Emperor Alexander,’ ad- 
ded the imperial Russian chancellor, ‘to place Prot- 
estants on an equal footing with the members of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, by repealing the 
coercive law existing against the former. All 
penalties, including the penalty of deportation to 
Siberia, prescribed by the imperial code against 
Russian converts to Protestantism, will be abol- 
ished: and no obstacles made to American mission- 
aries as long as they keep within bounds of modera- , 
tion.’ In conclusion, Prince Gortchakoff thanked 
the deputation for their prayers and good wishes 
for the Czar and the Russian Empire, and alluded 
in a complimentary manner to the friendship exist- 
ing between the United States and Russia.” 





THE MOABITE STONE. 





One of the greatest archxological discoveries 
of modern times is that of the Moabite stone, 
brought to light by the Rev. F. Klein, a German 
missionary at Jerusalem. We copy from the 
Baptist and Freeman a description of this stone, 
as taken from a pamphlet on its discovery by Rev. 
&. F. DeCosta, an enthusiastic antiquarian : 

This stone was of the hardest kind, and lay on 
the surface of the ground, the inscription being on 
the under side. It was forty inches in length, 
twenty in width and twenty in thickness, and 
rounded at both ends. Mr. Klein is particular 
to state this fact, which would seem to indicate 
that the stone was not set up as a pillar, but was 
intended to lie horizontally, as a table or altar. 
Probably it was placed, originally, within some 
temple or other building. Upon it Mesha, king of 


Moab, gives an account of his wars with Israel, 
his throwing offthe yoke of Omri, his capture of 
Ataroth, Nebo and Jahaz, his transfer of the ves- 
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sels of Jehovah to the temple of his own god, 
Kemosh. 


Negotiations for the purchase of this stone were 
entered into by Mr. Klein, and also by M. Ganneau, 
the French consul, whose offer of a higher price 
for it so excited the cupidity of the Moabites that 
they finally broke it in pieces and disposed of it to 
the farmers round about to serve as charms for in- 
creasing their crops. These pieces have nearly all 
been collected, and by the help of some impres- 
sions which had been taken of the inscription 
most of it has been made out. Mr. DeCosta con- 
siders the addition to our stock of knowledge 
furnished by this stone as invaluable. He says: 

The historical information given by this stone is 
important, if not extensive, and at the same time it 
forms so much contemporaneous testimony to the 
historical basis of the Old Testament, which is no 
longer a solitary book, speaking in unparalleled 
and unsupported language out of the dim past. 
The composition of Mesha, written in the charac- 
ters employed at the time not only in Phenicia but 
in Jerusalem and Samaria, is older than two-thirds 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, as old as the closing 


days of Elijah, and within a century of the age of 
Solomon’s temple. 


The stone is considered of great linguistic im- 
portance. “ From it,” says our authority, “ we find 
that the language of the Moabites was the lan- 
guage of the Hebrews and Phenicians generally. 
The division of words by a point, and of sentences 
by a perpendicular line, is a peculiarity found in 
no other early inscription. It is here also found 
that the scriptio plena, or writing of the vowels, was 
common from the very first. This stone proves that 
the ancient alphabet contained twenty-two letters, 
and therefore the common belief that Kadmus 
brought only sixteen from Phenicia must be a 
myth. The only evidence that there were twenty- 
two letters has hitherto rested on the acrostic 
Psalms, but these, it was argued, might have been 
recast and arranged in acrostic form at a more re- 
cent date.” 


HEALING BY PRAYER. 





The following extract is taken from an account 
given in the Chicago Tribune of an institution for 
the healing of the sick, established by a young wo- 
man named Dorothea Trudel, in Mannedorf, on the 
banks of Lake Zurich, in Switzerland : 


Dorothea’s mother was a pious woman of re- 
markable faith, and had successfully encountered 
all life’s many trials and difficulties, including sick- 
ness among the children, by resort to simple 
prayer. Years after the mother’s death, when 
Dorothea was 37 years of age, living a very humble 
life. and supporting herself by making artificial 
flowers, several of the girls whom she employed 
became dangerously ill. Medical help giving no 
relief, and death appearing imminent, she suddenl 
bethought her of the words of James, “ Is any sick 
among you? Let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he have committed sins, they 
shall be forgiven him.” She determined to carry 
the case, as of old, to Jesus. She did so, and they 
all recovered. The report of the fact spread, and 
other sick persons came to her, or sent for her, es- 
pecially during a kind of epidemic which broke out, 
and the results were often very striking. She was 
solicited to set up an institution to which the sick 
might resort for this treatment, but for a time de- 
clined so to do, preferring to continue in her origi- 
nal calling, particularly as she was of a timid, mod- 
est disposition. But so mse patients thronged 
her doors, that she was compelled to take them in, 
if only from compassion, as often they were poor 
and had come from a distance. When her house 
overflowed she bought a second, and then a third, 
and her days were spent in superintendence of the 
patients and fn prayer. The patients were from 
Switzerland, Germany, France, and even Great 
Britain. Over a hundred have been there at one 
time ! 

The process in use was simple and spiritual. A 
short Bible service was held for all, three times a 
day, besides exercises with individuals, it being the 





first aim to impress the heart, and to secure a gen- 
uine faith in Christ. Conversions were sought and 
gained in great numbers. Prayers were made for 
each, hands were laid on them, and they were an- 
ointed with oil. No other means were used. No 
medicine was given. No stress was laid on the 
anointing or the laying on of hands; they were 
used only because mentioned by James. No as- 
surance was held out of an infallible or of an imme- 
diate cure. It was not taught that death was need- 
less, or that all diseases might be removed ; but 
only that while God still kept us under sentence of 
bodily death, and had his use for illness, he was 
pleased very frequently to heal the diseased simply 
in answer to prayer, and that in this matter the 
spiritual condition often had much to do, for various 
reasons, with the fact and rapidity of the recovery. 


That she met with great success in her under- 
taking is proved by testimonials given by eminent 
physicians, clergymen and others who visited the 
place. She died Sept. 5, 1862, but the institution 
continues under the charge of Mr. Samuel Zeller, 
the brother-in-law of Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem, 
with similar results. 


PHYSICAL CAUSE OF CHRIST’ S DEATH. 


pre twenty-five years ago Dr. William Stroud 
of England, published a book entitled, “ The 
Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, and its 
Relation to the Principles and Practice of Christi- 
anity.”” The object of the work was to prove, as 
near as could be proved, that Christ’s death was 
caused not by the physical agonies of crucifixion, 
but by “agony of the mind, producing rupture of 
the heart ”’—in other words, that he died, literally, 
of “broken heart.” Dr. Stroud’s book has. just 
been republished in this country, by D. Appleton 
& Co. of New York. A letter is prefixed to the 
work, by Dr. James Y. Simpson, the celebrated 
surgeon, addressed to Dr. Hanna, in which the 
views of Dr. Stroud are thus summed up: 

1. His death was not the mere result of crucifix- 


ion ; for, 1. The period was too short ; a person in 
the prime of life, as Christ was, not dying from this 


mode of mortal punishment in six hours, as he did, 


but usually surviving till the second or third day, or 
even longer. 2. The attendant phenomena, at the 
time of actual death, were different from those of 
crucifixion. The crucified died, as is well known, 
under a lingering process of gradual exhaustion, 
weakness and faintness. On the contrary, Christ 
cried with a loud voice, and spoke once and again— 
all apparently within a few minutes of his disso- 
lution. 

11. No known injury, lesion, or disease of the 
brain, lungs, or more vital organs could, I believe, 
account for such a sudden termination of his suffer- 
ings in death, except (1) arrestment of the action of 
the heart by fatal fainting or syncope ; or (2) rupture 
of the walls of the heart, or large blood-vessels 
issuing from it. 

111. The attendant symptoms—particularly the 
loud cry and subsequent exclamations—show tht 
death was not the effect of mortal fainting or mere 
fatal arrestment of the action of the heart by 
syncope. 

Iv. On the other hand, these symptoms were 
such as have been seen in cases of rupture of the 
walls of the heart. Thus, in the latest book pub- 
lished in the English language on diseases of the 
heart, the eminent author, Dr. Walshe, professor 


‘of medicine in University College, London, when 


treating of the symptoms indicating death by rup- 
ture of the heart, observes : “‘ The hand is suddenl 
carried to the front of the chest, a piercing dateh 
uttered,” etc., etc. The rapidity of the resulting 
death is regulated by the size and shape of the rup- 
tured opening. But usually death very speedily 
ensues, in consequence of the blood escaping from 
the interior of the heart into the cavity of the large 
surrounding heart-sac or pericardium, which sac 
has, in cases of rupture of the heart, been found, 
on dissection, to contain sometimes two, three, 
four or more pounds of blood accumulated within 
it, and separated into red clot and limpid serum or 
“blood and water,” as is seen in blood when col- 
lected out of the body in a cup or basin in the op- 
eration of common blood-letting. 

v. No medical jurist would, in a court of law, 
venture to assert from the mere symptoms preced- 
ing death that a person had certainly died of 
rupture of the heart. To obtain positive Jroof that 





rupture of the heart was the cause of death fost- 
mortem examination of the chest would be neces- 
sary. In ancient times such dissections were not 
practiced. But the details left regarding Christ’s 
death are most strikingly peculiar in this respect : 
that they offer us the result of a very rude dissec- 
tion, as it were, by the gash* made in his side after 
death by the thrust of the Roman soldier’s spear. 
The effect of that wounding or piercing of the side 
was an escape of “blood and water,” visible to the 
Apostle John, standing some.distance off ; and I do 
not believe that anything could possibly account for 
this appearance, as described by that apostle, ex- 
cept a collection of blood effused into the distended 
sac of the pericardium in consequence of rupture of 
the heart and afterward separated, as is usual with 
extravasated blood into those two parts, viz. (1), 
crassamentum or red clot, and (2) watery serum. 
The subsequent puncture from below of the dis- 
tended pericardial sac would most certainly under 
such circumstances lead to the immediate ejection 
and escape of its sanguineous contents in the form 
of red clots of blood and a stream of watery serum 
-exactly corresponding to that description given in 
the sacred narrative, “‘and forthwith came there 
out blood and water ;” an appearance which no 
other natural event or mode of death can explain 
or account for. 


vi. Mental emotions and passions are well known 
by all to affect the actions of the heart in the way 
of palpitation, fainting, etc. That these emotions 
and passions, when in overwhelming excess, occa- 
sionally, though rarely, produce laceration or rup- 
ture of the walls of the heart is stated by most 
medical authorities who have written on the affec- 
tions of this organ ; and our poets even allude to 
this effect as an established fact: 

“The grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break.’’ 
But if ever a human heart was riven and rup- 
tured by the mere amount of mental agony that 
was endured it would surely—we might even argue 
a priori—be that of our Redeemer when, during 
these dark and dreadful hours on the cross, he, 
“being made a curse for us,” “bore our griefs 
and carried our sorrows,” and suffered for sin the 
malediction of God and man, “full of anguish,” 

and now “ exceeding sorrowful unto death.” 

There are theological as well as medical argu- 
ments in favor of the opinion that Christ in reality 
died from a rupture or broken heart. You know 
them infinitely better than I do. But let me merely 
observe that : 

vil. If the various wondrous prophecies and mi- 
nute predictions in Psalms 22: 16, regarding the 
circumstances connected with Christ’s death be 
justly held as literally true, such as, “they 
pierced my hands and my feet,” “They parted my 
garments among them, and cast lots upon my 
vesture,” etc., why should we regard as merely 
metaphorical, and not as literally true also, the dec- 
larations in the same Psalms, “ Reproach hath 
broken my heart,” My heart is like wax, it is 
melted in the midst of my bowels?” And— 

vill. Death by mere crucifixion was not a form 
of death in which there was much, if indeed any, 
shedding of blood. Punctured wounds do not gen- 
erally bleed ; and the nails, besides being driven 
through parts that were not provided with large 
blood-vessels, necessarily remain plugging up the 
openings made by their passage. The whole lan- 
guage and types of Scripture, however, involve the 
idea that the atonement for our sins was obtained 
by the é/ood of Christ shed for us during his death 
on the cross. “Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission.” This shedding, however, was 
assuredly done in the fullest possible sense, under 
the view that the immedirte cause of his disso- 
lution was rupture of the heart, and the consequent 
fatal escape of his heart and life-blood from the 
central cistern of the circulation. 





*Its size may be inferred from the Apostle ‘Thomas being asked 
to thrust not his ‘‘ finger’? but his ‘* hand” into it.—John 22. 


ODD NAMES. 





Some person of singular taste has taken the last 
New York City Directory for “summer reading,” 
and discovered the following curiosities in its fif- 
teen hundred pages of names : 

There are a number of Houses and only one 
Foundation ; a number of the Goodkind, Corns, and 
Coffins; several Plants, some Lively and some 
Nott, Long, Short, and Hot. Of the different 


colors, there are 547 Whites, 91 Blacks, 937 
Browns, 3 Blues, and 253 Greens. 


Then there 
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are 30 Whiteheads, and 2 Redheads; 22 
Bulls, 3 Cowards, 1 Happy, 1 Hen and 1 Chick. 
Of the seasons, there are 32 Winters, 24 Springs, 
and 5 Summers; of household utensils, 5 Pitch- 
ers, 61 Bowles, 1 Broker; 2. Allwell, and 1 Sick ; 
of horse fare, 4 Oates, 3 Straws, and 38 Hays. 
There are, also, 60 Lords, 21 Dukes, 321 Kings, 
10 Queens, 20 Princes, 14 Barons, and 24 Earls. 
The ancient name of Smith occurs 1,806 times. 
There are 36 Barbers to 1 Shaver, 5 Shoemakers, 
7 Tinkers, and one Blower ; 56 Pages with only 1 
Blot ; 1 Untied, 2 Loose, and 1 Blind; 3 Lawyers 
against 28 Judges, and 2 Jurys with no Verdict. 
Then again there are 40 Popes, 11 ore and 81 
Bishops ; 12 Peacocks and 2 Heads; 2 Books, 4 
Bound ; 16 Coffees, with 18 Beans ; 2 “Shepherds 
with 11 Flocks; 1 Ship, 2 Masts, and 64 Seamen. 
Of the different nations, there are 5 Englands, 18 
Irelands, 4 Wales, 2 Chinas, 2 Germanys, 2 
Frenchman, 8 Germans, 2 Dutch, 1 Irish, 32 
English, 99 Welsh, and only 2 Americans and 7 
Turks. Ot the different fruits, there are 3 Apples, 
4 Peaches, and 7 Plums. Then come 7 Moons, 1 
Morningstar, and one Gentleman. The name of 
George Washington occurs nine times, that of 
Thomas Jefferson twice, John Quincy Adams four 
times, and Sly, Smart, and Slick once each. There 
are 2 Clocks, and 39 Hands; 1 Lion, 3 Bears, 
and 96 Wolfs ; followed by 14 Divines, and 9 Dea- 
cons. The shortest name in the Directory is Py. 





Mr. Bumstead, the enterprising agent of the O. C. 
Station, has just made arrangements to sell passen- 
ger tickets from this station to all the leading 
points in Kansas, Missouri and other Western 
States, via Binghamton and Erie railroad, at quite 
a reduction from usual rates. The Erie railroad is 
issuing a new first-class ticket for the West from 
Binghamton, known as the “ Colonist’s Ticket,” at 
reduced fare, and allows one hundred and _ fifty 
pounds of baggage to each passenger. We learn 
that twelve or fifteen persons expect to start soon 
for Kansas from the vicinity of Oneida. 


THE NEWS. 





Pror. PETERS of Hamilton College gives notice 
that he has discovered another asteroid, the 114th 
of the group. 


THe American Philological Association com- 
menced its third annual session July 25th, in New 
Haven, Conn. Prof. Whitney read an elaborate 
paper written by Fitzgerald Hall of Oxford, Eng- 
land, scouting the passive form of the verb in such 
expressions as ‘is building,” is burying, ” etc., and 
detending the form ‘is being done.” A brisk de- 
bate followed, in which the sentiment of the major- 
ity seemed to sustain the “is being done” form. 


THE Tribune correspondents, White and Rams- 
dell, who refused to divulge what they knew about 
the premature publication of the Washington Treaty, 
as also two agents of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Kirly and Tincker, have been indicted 
by the grand jury of Washington. 


THE enterprising city of Chicago has just com- 
pleted successfully another splendid undertaking. 
The Chicago River, or more properly bayou that 
constitutes its harbor, is on a level with Lake 
Michigan, and the little water that flows into it does 
not produce any current into the Lake. As it re- 
ceives all the drainage of the city, it had become fetid, 
offensive and unhealthy, and was continually grow- 
ing more so. To remedy this evil, the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, which connects the Lake with the 
Illinois river, has been deepened eight feet for a 
distance of twenty-five miles, and connected 
directly with the head of the river. By this means, 
the pure waters of Lake Michigan are drawn 
through the river into the canal. Competent en- 
gineers estimate, that the fall in the canal will 
produce a current in the river of two miles an hour, 
and thus effectually purify it; at the same time a 

navigable outlet is created from Lake Michigan in- 
to the Mississippi river. This is certainly a great 
achievement. 


A very remarkable railroad feat was accom- 
plished on Sunday, the 23d inst., on the Ohio 
and Mississippi railroad between Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. The gauge of the road throughout its 


entire length (340 miles) was changed from six 
feet to four feet nine inches, during the time be- 
tween daylight and 11 o’clock A. M. The rails on 
each side were moved seven and one half inches 
nearer the middle of the track. The rolling stock 
is all to be changed to correspond to this gauge. 





The total cost of the change is estimated at 
$1,500,000. 


THERE was a change this year in the annual col- 
lege regatta. Yale was not represented, and in her 
place were crews from Brown University and the 
Amherst Agricultural College. To the universal 
surprise the race was won by the comparatively 
inexperienced Amherst crew, they beating Har- 
vard by 43 seconds, and making the quickest 
time on record in this country: 16 min. 46 1-2 
sec. This result is attributed to the superior physi- 
cal stamina produced by the constant farm labor 
connected with their college studies. The race 
was at Ingleside on the Connecticut river. 


LATE advices from Persia ‘state that a terrible 
famine and plague combined are raging in that 
country. 

THE Haytian Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
have each ordered a full-size portrait of Senator 
Sumner, and the citizens of Hayti have presented 
him with a gold medal, all in recognition of his 
services in behalf of Haytian independence in 
1860, and of his recent efforts in favor of the auton- 
omy of the republics of Hayti and Dominica. 


THE French bishops have petitioned the govern- 
ment to support the temporal power of the Pope, and 
the church: organ in Paris proposes to cede to his 
Holiness the sovereignty of theisland of Corsica. 
The government declines positively todo anything 
that will be likely to bring on war, or alienate 
Italy. 

PRINCE NAPOLEON, after stopping at Havre 
three days, was ordered by the government to leave 
France. 


COUNT DE CHAMBORD has issued a manifesto 
in which, it is understood, he virtually.resigns his 
claims to the throne of France. He has resigned his 
seat in the Assembly. 


THERE has been considerable excitement in 
Rome in regard to the probable removal of the 
Pope’s residence to the island of Corsica. The 
latest and most trustworthy intelligence indicates 
that he is averse to the change and will most 
likely remain in that city. 


THE Government of Spain is still in an unset- 
tled condition. The Ministry formed on the ac- 
cession of Amadeus I, and which for some time 
has been on the verge of dissolution, has finally 
resigned. The Cortes adjourned at the same time 
ina tumult. Marshall Serrano attempted to form 
a new Ministry, but failed to secure one of sufficient 
strength to command public confidence. Senor 
Ruis Zorrilla, to whom the task was then assigned, 
has succeeded better, and the Ministry formed by 
shim has been sworn into office. 


THE Czar of Russia has visited the Emperor 
William of Germany at Ingenheim, Bavaria. 


THE Emperor and Empress of Brazil are travel- 
ing in England. 

Count Von Beusi, the Austrian Premier, at a 
diplomatic dinner given on the fourth of July by 
Mr. John Jay, the American Minister, signified ina 
little speech, his approbation of the principle of 
arbitration for the settlement of national differences, 
so auspiciously inaugurated by the late Treaty of 
Washington. 
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W., Saratoga, N. Y., $1.00; J.-J. S., Lee Center, N. Y., $1.00; 
C. B. H., Lee Center, N. Y., $1.00; S. H. H., Mechanics Falls, 
Me., $2.00; G. B. B., Jacksonville, Oregon, 45 cts.; G. E. M., 
Chicago, Ill., $2.00; A. H., Middletown, N. J., $1.00; B. F. L., 
Newark, N. J., socts.; L. P. P., Vacaville, Cal., 50 cts.; L. S., 
Lowell, Mass., $2.00; L. W. F., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 50 cts. ; W 
B. O., Mallet Creek, Ohio, 50 cts.; C. R., New York, $2.00; P. 
J. B., Bentwood, L. I., $1.00; W.S., Cincinnati, Ohio, $5.00. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To W. G., Bates., 1li.—1. The stage, mentioned in the Hand- 
Book, is at the East end of the Family Hall. 2. ‘The Upper Sitting- 
Room is in the second story of the North wing of the Mansion. 3. 
Our dishes have to be washed separately, one at a time. 4. “‘ Grade,”’ 
as applied to cattle on p. 12 of the Hand-Book, means the offspring 
of pure-blooded and mongrel or native stock. 5. We have a good 
deal of family worship, including a meeting every evening, but do 
not reverence forms and ceremonies. 6. We do not repeat any 
particular combination of words at table, answering to the old-fash- 
ioned style of ‘‘saying grace.’’ Our members are however free to 
confess Christ or give thanks at table, as at all other places and on 
all other occasions. 7. Our people do not, as you suppcse, *‘go to 
law,”’ neither do they disagree in a way to make occasion for arbi- 
tration. 8. The steam with which the house is warmed is condensed, 





and used. 9. The State has not, to our knowledge, taken any spe- 
cial action upon the matters you mention. 10. The curious ques- 
tions you ask respecting our social arrangements are not asked here. 
11. We do not vote at town elections. 12. We occasionally have 
martial music. 13. We have among us those who served in the 
Union Army during the war of the rebellion; but have heard no 
one for a long time express any special interest in military matters. 
14. Locks are used for the purposes you mention. 15. We do 
not think Mr. Noyes ever read either of the works you mention, 
and are certain that he is not indebted to either of them for any of 
his ideas respecting social re-organization. 16. Our experience leads 
to the conclusion expressed in the last Crrcucar, that “the natural 
limit of a Community family is a circle within which all the members 
can comfortably sit and converse, without straining either the voice 
or the ear.” 17. If a single Community undertook to cultivate six 
square miles of land much time and labor would be wasted in trav- 
eling. 18. We have not generally insured our buildings against fire: 
we have a fire-warden, who keeps the Community aroused to the im- 
portance 0; constant vigilance and faithfulness on this subject. 19. 
The last CircuLAR contains all you will care to know in answer to 
your lightning-rod question. 20. We introduce our religion into the 
business of buying and selling. 21. The ‘‘gas-tar of selfishness’ 
may possibly “‘ stick a little’? to some of our members ; but we think 
it ism most cases effectively replaced by the opposite elements of 
love and righteousness. 22. We do not make cloth. 23. The su- 
perintendents of different departments of Community industry are 
elected by committees or by the general voice or vote of all the mem- 
bers. The counsel of the wisest is always sought respecting such 
matters, and has considerable influence upon the final decision. 
Little difficulty is experienced in determining who is the best man or 
woman to fi!l any given post of responsibility. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 


OneE1pa Community, Oneida, N. V. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WaLuincrorp ComMuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678pp. 8vo. J. B. I 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the »«- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” 
ual wives,”? and kindred publications. 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hana-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Price, 25 


By Fohn Hum- 
uippinedtt & Co., Philadelphia. 


Price, 


“* Spirit- 
By John Humphrey 
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